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LITERARY. 


Utah’s Deaf and Dumb School. 


Often have I had a desire to visit the deaf 
and dumb institution of our state and was 
therefore happily surprised to receive an in- 
vitation one day last week from one of the 
members of the Legislature to accompany 
them to Odgen. Ofcourse I gladly embraced 
the opportunity aud threw school work aside 
for a few days. 

The company, consisting of Legislators 
and their friends, numbering about two hun- 
dred fifty, reached Odgen 10:30, March 1. 

Stepping into a street car, we were taken 
immediately to the deaf and dumb school 
which is situated on a gradually sloping hill, 
about five miles east of the city. As we en- 
tered the grounds on the south I particularly 
noticed the cleanly appearance of things and 
the artistic manner in which the grounds 
were laid off. 

The institution consists of two buildings, 
the school proper being situated in front of 
the boarding house. 

At the door we met the smiling faces of 
teachers who extended us their hearty wel- 
come and-invited us into a large reception 
room beautifully decorated with the stars 
and stripes. Here we listened to addresses 
of welcome from the mayor, the chairman of 
county commissioners, and Prof. Metcalf, 
superintendent of the institution. 

School was in session and we were anxious 
to go thru the building during school 
hours. To avoid confusion and in order 
that we might see the work of the children 
to good advantage Prof. Metcalf separated 
us into groups of from fifteen to twenty, 


sending a guide with each company. 

Entering the basement, after going thru 
a hallway, we turned to the right and found 
ourselves in a room about 30x50 feet, which 
is used as the blind girls’ play room during 
inclement weather. The room was empty and 
well lighted by several large windows. 
Swings, indian clubs, dumb-bells, ete., for 
amusement and exercise were arranged here 
and there inthe room. We followed our 
guide thru other rooms in the basement for 
the deaf and blind and found them all some- 
what the same. 

On the next floor the primary department 
have their recitation and study rooms. First 
we went thru the study rooms of the blind. 
Thru the windows, which were filled with 
beautiful flowers, the sun sent its light and 
warmth to cheer the sad hearts of these un- 
fortunate children. 

We next entered the recitation rooms. I 
expected to see a larger school than was 
here, and on my inquiring the number our 
guide informed me that there was an enroll- 
ment of seventy-eight, seven of whom were 


blind. 
‘* Before Xmas,’’ he said, ‘‘the school was 


considerably larger, but as the small-pox 
spread those who went home were not al- 
lowed to come back again.’ 

The scene of this room touched the sym- 
pathy of all who entered. It was not a very 
large room—smaller than the ordinary 
school-room, in fact all the recitation rooms 
were. Only seven were in here—two boys 
and five girls. How sad they looked! Yet 
how busy, for all were either reading or 
working problems, or setting type. which 
was done by the sense of touch. Near the 
center of the room sat a young man of 
eighteen years, compositor stick in hand. 
Beside him sat three of his classmates, with 
books on their laps, reading page after page 
with their fingers. In one end of the room 
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next the windows, at a long, low, narrow 
table were seated three little girls, very 
much interested in their number work. The 
teacher, whose face told us what a kind and 
loving teacher she was to her pupils, gave 
us permission to talk to any of the pupils. 

I sat down beside the little girl at the end 
of the table and started to talk with her. 
She was very bright and possessed a sweet 
sun-shiny disposition. I asked her where 
she lived. 

‘*O,’’ she said, ‘‘I have no home but this 
one.’’ Then she told us her story. 

‘‘Wour years ago,’’ she said, ‘‘I eame here 
to live with these kind people: I lost 
my sight when I was a baby. Mama died 
and papa used to come home drunk every 
night. At first Iwas sent to the infirmary 
at Salt Lake where I staid until I was nine 
years old, then Icame here. lt seems so 
good to be in a place that I can call home. 
I like it very much here. My teacher is very 
kind and teaches me to sew, read, write, work 
problems, and lots other things.’’ 

Before her lay a perforated slate—she had 
been working arithmetic. I asked her to go 
on with her work, and she immediately 
added up a sum; then she took her book and 
read us a goose story. I should liked to 
have staid here longer, but our guide told 
us we must be going as another group was 
ready to enter. As I turned and looked at 
those little ones my heart ached for them, 
and I appreciated my sight as I never had 


before. 
Crossing the hall we entered the room of 


the third and fourth grades of deaf and dumb 
children. I was surprised to see so much 
intelligence beaming from their faces. They 
were having a writing exercise on the black- 
board, and attentively watched every move- 
ment of the teacher who dictated to them by 
the single hand movements. ' They promptly 
wrote what she told them, and then read it 
to her. 1 was pleased to note the good writ- 
ing and spelling; as far as I could judge 
these grades were farther advanced in writ- 
ing and spelling than the average child of 
the same grade who has all his senses. 

In the art room we found beautiful paint- 
ings and drawings decorating the walls. 
Everything about the building from the 


basement to the attic showed the industry of 
the children. 

Entering the fifth and sixth grades we were 
pleasedto note the promptness of the children 
to answer our questions on paper. J im- 
mediately began a conversation with one 
bright-eyed little fellow. He understood by 
the movement of my lips, to a certain extent 
and almost before I could get thru speak- 
ing he had an answer on paper. 

We found the seventh and eighth grades 
in the midst of a geography exercise which 
was neatly written on paper. The work of 
these grades compared very favorably with 
other students of thesame age. As westood 
here a young lady who was deaf and blind 
wrote on the board a letter of weleome to 
Utah’s legislators, which proved her to be 
very talented. : 

All the children from the primary up are 
required to write a letter to their parents or 
some one else once a month or oftener if 
they wish. We looked over some of these. 
All were written with great care. 

On the third floor are the sleeping apart- 
ments which are kept in perfect order. 
Each child from the smallest is taught to 
make his own bed. . 

On our way back we stepped into the 
girls’ needlework room. I was particularly 
interested in this department, for some of 
the nicest fancy work I have ever seen was 
here. The hem-stitehing and button-holes 
made by the blind, would be a credit to any 
girl. 

Next we entered the boys’ work-shops where 
we again found the workers busy. Some 
were employed in making shoes, which trade 
our guide told us, had furnished employment 
for many students in the past.. One young 
man who was blind, so we were told, was 
now ina large shoe-making establishment 
where he drewa salary of $5.00 per day. 
In the carpenter shop a number of deaf and 
dumb boys were learning the trade with ex- 
pectations of gaining a livelihood. 

In the printing department many hands 
were busy setting type. A number of copies 
of the school paper, The Utah Eagle, had 
just left the press and a copy was handed 
us as we passed out. 

Reassembling in the reception-room we 
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listened to a program given by the pupils, 
consisting of music, physical culture ex- 
ercises, and pantomimic recitations, re- 
sponded to by speeches from the Governor 
and members of the Legislature. 

From here we stepped into a spacious 
dinning room where we enjoyed an elab- 
orate repust—the deaf and dumb girls wait- 
ing on the tables. 

Altogether I shall long remember the day 

- both for the joy and the sadness I felt in 
meeting and mingling with these fortunate 
unfortunates. HATTIE REDD. 

ooo 
‘“‘ Dare Devil Bil.” 

Seated on the platform in front of a coun- 
try store in Georgia a group of men were 
earnestly discussing the recent attempt of 
two negroes to rob the mail-carrier, Bill 
Patrick. 

*Yes,’’ said Kethe Durham, a veteran of 
the Civil War, ‘‘It didn’t surprise me in the 
least to learn that after they thought they 
had him fast he fooled and captured both of 


them.’”’ 
‘‘Did you ever hear how he got the name 


of Dare Devil Bill?”’ 

Ga No. 9 

‘Well, it happened this way. You know 
Bill and I were in Major Griffin's battery 
right from the first of the war, and it was 
kept so busy that seldom, indeed, any of us 
ever got a furlough. Patrick had not been 
home for over two vears when Grant laid 
siege to Petersburg. Although he had asked 
for a furlough a number of times he had been 
refused permission on the grounds that as 
he was the gunner in the battery he could 


not be spared. 
‘Our battery was located on a hill that 


commanded both the pike road and the 
river. So when the several attempts were 
made to capture the ‘Gateway to Richmond,’ 
as they called it, we mowed down hundreds 
of men and horses with canister from our 
six field pieces. 

‘* After. we had repulsed several attacks it 
seemed that Grant intended to starve us out, 
for he kept drawing his lines up closer and 
closer, until finally the breastworks of the 


Yanks were not more than five hundred 
yards away from us. 
‘*When we had lain in our trenches night 


and day for about 4 month we began to 
wonder what trick they were going to work 
on us, for one of our outposts one night 
overheard part of a conversation about 
‘surprise’ and ‘silence Griffin’s battery,’ so 
we kept our eyes and ears open. 

‘‘Imagining we could hear some one dig- 
ging underneath us we sunk a hole like a 
well fifteen or twenty feet deep and could 
then easily tell that a mine was being pre- 
pared to blow up our battery. Our findings 
were soon reported to our commanding of- 
ficer, but at first he would not believe it, 
saying there was no place where Grant 
could dump the dirt excavated from such a 
long tunnel and not have it plainly in view 
of our lines, but when we noticed that the 
water of the Appomattox was muddier on 
our side than across on the other, all were 
convinced that it was carrying away the 
dirt from what might be our graves. 

‘I'll never forget that 30th day of July. 
Altho we had moved only two of our pieces 
the night before and were expecting to move 
the rest of them later and place dummies in 
their stead. Few of us felt like sleeping in 
the trench, that had been our home so long. 
An extra company of infantry had been or- 
dered near us to repel any attack that might 
cripple us, and most of us spread our 


blankets beside this company. 
‘‘ About 4 o’clock in the morning it seemed 


that all hell was turned loose, for the shak- 
ing up I got caused blood to start from my 
eyes, ears and mouth, and then came the 
deafening roar of ninety five field-pieces all 
throwing their fiery shot and shells at our 
works. 

‘‘As we were rather expecting the shock our 
forces were soon rallied to resist the charge 
of the black devils that the Yanks drove in 
front of them as they came rushing up the 
hill. The two guns we had moved were soon 
mowing down the ranks of the wedge-shaped 
columns that were headed for what they sup- 
posed to be the now unprotected part of our 
intrenchments. But those niggers were so 
excited that in the smoke and darkness they 
rushed pell-mell into the crater formed by 
the explosion of eight tons of powder under 
ground, We hadn’t time to shoot them all, 
but chubbing our rammers and swabsticks 
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rushed them into their graves like sheep 
over @ creek bank. 

‘‘Well, when night came on we still held 
the position, but found that our field-piece 
No. 1, which had done service in the Revo- 
lutionary War, had been thrown by the 
force of the explosion just between the two 
lines. Several attempts were made by both 
sides to capture and remove it, but in- 
variably the men and horses were nearly all 
shot down before it could be moved a rod. 
A right sharp musketry fire was kept up on 
both sides in range of that gun so that 
neither could remove it under cover of dark- 
ness. 

‘‘After studying on the matter a little 
while Bill went up to Major Griffin and 
asked if he knew how to recover it without 
the loss of a man, and the Major replied 
emphatically that it could not be done.’’ 

“Tf I’ll fetch it back will ye let me go home 
ter see my ole ’ooman?’’ asked Bill. 

‘*Yes, if it were possible; but we can't lose 
you for half a dozen guns, so I don’t think 
you'd better try,’’ said the Major. 

‘* As Bill persisted, he was granted permis- 
sion to make the attempt, so he got a large 
barrel, made a hole in the center of each 
head, and inserted a hand-spike. Then he 
tied a short rope to each end of the spike, 
and filled the barrel with dirt. Telling our 
men who were shooting to aim well to one 
side or above the cannon, he started his 
fortress over the breastworks and slowly 
commenced crawling down the slope, keep- 
ing the barrel always between him and 


the enemy’s bullets. 
‘When he reached his ‘Darling No. 1,’ 


by means of a strong chord he had drawn 
after him, he pulled a heavier rope from the 
trenches. With this he dragged a cable and 
fastened it securely to the prize. Then be- 
gan the wearisome crawl up the hill, for he 
found it much easier to push the barrel down 
a gentle slope than to pull it back. 

‘¢We who were in the trenches had heard 
no sound nor had we received any sign that 
he was alive since the cable was pulled last, 
until a smothered groan told us he was in 
trouble, altho near our trench. We jumped 
over the banks and soon had him in a place 
of safety. On examination we found that all 


the toes had been shot off his left foot, due 
to his exposing it for a moment while fasten- 


ing the cable. 

“‘Of course the Yankies were much sur- 
prised next morning to find that notwith- 
standing their precaution we old Rebs had 
the gun. 

‘Well, when the major handed him his 
furlough, instead of it being signed for 
plain Bill Patrick, it was for ‘Dare Devil 


Bills ORIN W. JARVIS, ’05. 
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A Psalm of Life. 
Tell me not in mournful numbers, 
Life is but an empty dream!— 
For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem. 


Life is real! Life is earnest! 
And the grave is not its goal, 
Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul. 


Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end or way; 

But to act, that each to-morrow 
Finds us farther than to-day. 


Art is long, and Time is fleeting, 
And our hearts, tho stout and brave, 
Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 


In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of life, 

Be not like dumb, driven cattle! 
Be a hero in the strife! 


Trust no Future, howe’er pleasant! 
Let the dead Past bury its dead! 

Act,—act in the living Present! 
Heart within, and God o’erhead! 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time; 


Footprints, that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 


Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait. 
—Longfellow. 
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PEDAGOGICAL. 
| 


Not What the Teacher Does but What He Gets 
the Pupils to Do. 


It was the first day in school, and the first 
class had been called to recite. The teacher 
had previously found out all she could about 
the advancement of her pupils, from the only 
source of information she possessed—the 
members of the family with whom she was to 
board. In this particular class, which hap- 
pened to be one in United States history, 
she had learned that the last year’s work 
covered the period up to the close of the 
Revolutionary War, and had made her plans 
accordingly. She now began a series of in- 
terrogations, commencing her review, prob- 
ably because of a determination to spend as 
little time as possible going over the work 
of the previous teacher, with the last subject 
studied. 

‘‘What were the immediate causes of the 
Revolution?”’ 

A look of wonder, or surprise upon the 
faces of those in front of her was the only 
response to this question. Fearing that she 
had used some word not understood, she 
asked: 

“Why was the Revolutionary war fought?’’ 

The look of wonder deepened. 

‘What was the Revolutionary war?”’ 

By the time the questions, ‘‘When was 
America discovered?’’ and, ‘‘Who discov- 
ered America?’’ had been asked, and not 
one pupil able to answer, the look of snr- 
prise had changed to one of intense mortifi- 
cation. 

Evidently the class was not used to inter- 
rogation, and knew little about history, so, 
commencing at the beginning, the teacher 
said, ‘‘There was once a time——’’ 

A pause, in order to catch every eye. The 
faces began to brighten, while one of the 
pupils took advantage of the pause to nod 
assent, and answer, ‘‘ Yes’m.’’ 

The teacher continued, ‘‘when our country 


was not as it is to-day, dotted here and there 
with large and prosperous cities—”’ 

‘“Yes’m,’’ with a nod. 

‘*And everywhere to be heard the hum of 
industry. Instead there was not a single 
village—no, not even a house, for there was 
not a white man to be found here.”’ 

The nod and ‘‘yes’m.’’ 

‘“There were no roads, no fields. Parts of 
our country were covered with trees, other 
parts with grass, and still others with the 
brushes we see near our own village. The 
only human beivgs to be found on this 
whole land were the Indians.”’ 

The secret of the work of the former 
teacher had been discovered. It was as ap- 
parent then as it was later, when every class 
had to commence at the beginning of the 
subject that he had done the reciting while 
the pupils nodded assent. 

You, who intend following the teacher’s 
profession, remember that it is not what you 
do but what you get your pupils to do that 
educates, that develops them. The knowl- 
edge that vour pupils gain will not be 
measured by what you tell them, but rather 
by what they are able to tell. Often it will 
be much easier and your recitations will be 
more brilliant if you do a large part of the 
work. But if you supply the pupils defici- 
ency, you make it appear that all is well, 
you enable them to go thru their text-books, 
while you rob them of the opportunity for 
development that those texts should afford. 

The illustration given above is from real 
life. The worst effect of the work done un- 
der that teacher was not that it had to be 
done over again—that the time spent under 
him was wasted, but it was the pupil’s in- 
capacity to do anything in the future. So 
far as that teacher’s influence went they 
were unable to do anything for themselves. 
It was only after long and untiring effort 
that a later teacher could get them to think 
at all. 

Let me repeat that it is the effort that you 
get your pupil to put forth that educates 
him, for with him, as with you, ’tis  self-ef- 
fort that educates. 

AN EVERGREEN. 
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School Discipline. 


Can we not say that school discipline in- 
cludes the means, methods and devices em- 
ployed in the forming and informing of the 
child in the school-room? At any rate we 
must agree that it covers a very large field 
as applied in education. Commonly we 
speak of school discipline as the securing 
and maintaining of order in the school-room; 
but there may be order where there is not 
proper discipline. 

I once heard this remark from a school 
Officer: ‘‘In my judgment she will never be- 
come a successful teacher because she so ut- 
terly fails in discipline.’’ It is true that 
scholarship and training without discipli- 
nary qualities do not insure success. 

It seems that the qualities which make 
the great disciplinarians are inherent; yet 
training in all matters pertaining to the 
great art of teaching renders success pos- 
sible to the person of limited natural ability. 

A few words about the teacher, who is the 
principal means in education, may be ap- 
propriate here. 

First of all he must understand his work— 
know what to do and how do it. In that we 
would include his scholarship, his knowl- 
edge of the being to be taught and methods 
to be used. He must secure and retain the 
‘confidence of his pupils; must employ the 
best possible means and methods in attain- 
ing the ends he has in view; must be a per- 
son of firm moral character, kind and 
gentle, yet able to wield inflexible authority 
when necessary. It is truly said that kind- 
ness and affection are the strongest ele- 
ments of a teacher’s power, but they need a 
staple foundation to rest upon. Some of the 


mistakes made in discipline are the fol- 
lowing: ; 

Adopting methods instead of adapting 
them. 

Having too many rules. 

Trying to teach without order. 

Thinking that order means ‘perfect quiet. 

Speaking in too high a key. 

Getting excited and being demonstrative 
in maintaining order. 

An educator says, ‘Excitability and 
haste weaken the teacher’s influence; impair 
the accuracy of his judgment; complicate 
his administration of discipline. ’’ 

LETTIE STEVENS. 


Thoughts. 
BY CORA B. WHEELER. 


Provide a blank book for each pupil. Let 
it be called his ‘‘Conscience Book.’’ It is 
understood that only the best work—the 
pupil’s highest effort—is to be given to this 
book. It is to be a record of his best effort 
in penmanship, and stand as his method of 
determining his own progress for the year. 

A special drillin originality of expres- 
sion may be given, and the compositions 
copied neatly into the book. 

Many questions in child study may be 
answered in the ‘‘Conscience Book.”’ 

The teacher, when reviewing these books, 
will find herself becoming better acquainted 
with the authors. 

Name three things which are right to do, 
and why. 

Name three things which are wrong to do, 
and why. ‘ 

Which studies do you most enjoy? Why? 

What would you like to do when you 
grow up? Why? 

Which would you rather have, a good 
book or a game? 

What person or persons do you love very 
much? Why? 

What qualities do you most admire in a 
person’s character? 

Questions similar may suggest themselves. 
Tact must devise those most adapted to the 
needs of the class. Questions to exercise the 
reason, the imagination, the will power, are 
to be suggested. 

Experiments as to the standard of the pu- 
pil’s judgment may be tested by means of 
systematic series of questions. Best results 
are often obtained when such an exercise 
comes as a surprise—perhaps when the pu- 
pil’s thoughts need to be changed for a re- 
action. 

The teacher may perform some act and ask 
the pupils to tell what she did. They may be 
questioned as to their observations on their 
way to sehool. 

Teach self-government and allow the pu- 
pils to record their growth in their ‘Con- 
science Books.'’—American Journal of Edu- 
cation. 
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SCIENTIFIC. 


Heat. 


The February number of THE WHITE AND 
BLUE very ably discussed energy, taking 
up the various ways in which it manifests it- 
self. Some of the most prominent ways men- 
tioned were in the forms of heat, sound, 
light, and electricity. 

It is our object here to take up but one of 
these ways, that of heat. First let me ask, 
what is heat? Place a piece of ice near the 
stove. Is it some kind of an invisible fluid 
that comes out and mixes with the ice and 
forms water? Previous to the latter half of 
the last century this was the general belief 
but to-day we know this is a mistake. We 
now see in all bodies molecules, particles 
which are so small their size is inconceive- 
able. Each of these minute bodies has a 
certain amount of independent motion. To 
increase the rapidity of this movement is to 
warm the body; to decrease the agitation is 
to coolthe body. The energy made manifest 
in the movement of the molecules is the heat. 
This energy, manifested in the form of heat, 
can be transferred from one body to another. 

The movement of the molecules in rela- 
tionship to the amount of heat may be il- 
lustrated by a quarrel. Let the tongues of 
the persons involved represent the molecules 
of the body upon which we are going to 
watch the action of heat. The molecules 
move moderately at first, when the quarrel 
is just starting; but as the two bodies 
‘rub together’’ the molecules move more 
rapidly and there is more heat. If the heat 
does not become too great the molecules do 
not move out of their natural orbits; but if 
it does the force (of the fist) is apt to dis- 
place them. This, too, illustrates the fact 
that one body can transfer its heat to 
another by its molecules when they are in 
motion, coming in contact with and knock- 
ing against those of the other; also that 
heat can be transformed into other mani- 


festations of energy; in this case that of 
motive power or muscular energy. 


Carrying this illustration farther, we call 
the man that is enraged ‘‘hot,’’ while the 
one which is quiet we call ‘‘cool.’? Then, 
too, the man that is angry will tend to en- 
rage the one that is quiet, and the man that 
is cool will tend to impart his coolness to 
the other. So itis with all bodies coming 
in contact with each other; the one that has 
the greater temperature will give up some of 
its heat to the one with a lower temperature. 
All bodies coming in contact therefore tend 
to become of the same temperature. 

Usually we call the body with the greater 
temperature hot or warm and the one with 
the lesser temperature we call cool or cold. 
If we place some ice in a dish on the stove, 
the energy 1s transmitted to the molecules 
until they, in their revolving movement, 
break the force that held them in a solid 
state, and become water. We let the 
molecules increase in movemont until the 
water is just a little below the temperature of 
the hand. We then call it cool; but let us 
add a little more heat to it, then we call it 
warm. So we see that if an object has a 
lower temperature than that of our bodies 
we call it cold tho we have added great quan- 
tities of heat to it. We see then that heat 
and cold are only relativeterms. Anything 
being hot when it has rapid molecular 
movement and is cold when it has slow 
molecular movement. As a standard of 
compariscn we have already seen that we 
usually take the temperature of our own 
bodies. But then the standard varies with 
different people. A pupil sitting in a room 
studying may shiver with cold. Let one 
that has been out in the air taking exercise 
come into the room and he may say, ‘‘How 
warm!’’ and proceed to open all the doors 
possible. Nor does this standard vary alone 
with individuals; one may call an object 
cold and warm almost with the same breath. 
Hold one hand in ice-water and the other in 
water as hot as you ean stand it for some 
time, then take them both out and dip in 
water that was formerly blood-warm and see 
what you now eall it. 

We have seen what heat is and how it is 
transmitted from one body to another. The 


next question that comes before us is; what 
causes heat, where does it come from? The 
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savage seemed to have known one way to 
obtain it. He lit his fire by rapidly twirling 
a dry stick, one end of which rested in a 
notch in a second dry piece. Our forefathers 
knew how to obtain heat in the use of their 
flint-lock rifles. Chemists know sources of 
heat in chemical action. But one who has 
seen an active volcano knows that there is a 
great supply of heat stored up underneath 
the surface of the earth. The greatest of all 
sources tho has not as yet been mentioned. 
It is that source which is causing the tiny 
buds to burst their wintry cloak and unfold 
their leaves to catch its rays; it is that source 
which spreads that dangerous disease, spring 
fever, and plays havoc with so many stud- 
dents. 

One might ask how the heat of the 
sun which is millions of miles away reach 
and warm the south side of the house? This 
leads us to the consideration of how heat 
ean be carried from place to place. In the 
case of the sun, its molecules are in very 
rapid vibration. They transfer their move- 
movement tothe molecules of ether which 
are in contact with them; these molecules of 
ether transfer their motion to those which 
lie next, and so on till this wave reaches our 
earth where the agitation of the ether is 
transmitted to objects and thus they become 
warm. This process of transferring heat in 
straight lines from one molecule to another 
without the molecules going along to carry 
it is called radiation. Another example of 
radiation is to place your hand by the side 
of a hot stove. The heat is shifted from one 
molecule to another until it reaches your 
hand. 

Place your hand over the stove, you can 
feel a warm current of air striking it. It is 
a well known fact that heat expands and 
cold (the absence of heat) contracts. Also 
that in liquids or gases the heavier parts go 
to the bottom and the lighter parts rise. 
Hence when the particles of air next to the 
stove become heated they expand and fill 
more space. They are then lighter than the 
cold particles of air and so rise and give 
room at the bottom for the heavier air. A 
current is caused and heat is carried oft 


with the molecules. This way in which heat 
is transferred is called convection, because 


the molecules convey the heat with them. 

Thereis still another way which heattravels. 
It is, however, similar to the first. How 
does the heat get through the iron of the 
stove to come in contact with the air? The 
molecules of iron as well as ether and at- 
mosphere vibrate. The chemical change in 
the combustion of the fuel causes the inside 
molecules of iron to vibrate or become 
heated; they knock against their neighbors 
and put them in greater motion, and so the 
agitation—heat—is carried thru the iron. 
This way of communicating heat from one 
molecule to another when the medium is 
heated is called conduction. The difference 
between this and radiation is that in radia- 
tion the heat goes only in straight lines and 
does not heat the medium thru which it 
passes; while in couduction the medium is 
heated and the heat will follow the sub- 
stance whether it is in a straight line or not. 
The farther from the source, tho along the 
medium, the less will be the heat. Thus an 
iron rod placed in the stove is hottest in 
those portions which are nearest to the 
stove. 

The principle that heat expands and cold 
contracts can only be proved by making ex- 
periments with gases, liquids and solids in 
order to see that all things conform to the 
law. Wedo not need to take up experi- 
ments here, however, for the most of us 
have seen the blacksmith heat the tire in 
order to make it large while he puts it on 
the wheel; and we all have seen the mercury 
in the thermometer rise and fall with the 
temperature; or have heard the clap of 
thunder which is caused by the air rushing 
back into the partial vacuum caused by the 
expansion on the air by the heat of the 
lightning. From careful observation it can 
readily be implied that for a given change 
of temperature gases suffer a greater change 
in volume than either liquids or solids, 
liquids coming next. And this is found to 
be true after performing a great many ex- 
periments. If it were not for this fact the 
thermometer would not work; as the liquid 
must expand more than the glass in order 
that itcan move up the seale. The law of 


expansion is based on the theory that as the 
molecules increase in vibration their orbits 
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become larger. You whirl a stone about 
your head in a sling very slowly and it cuts 
off corners and does not go out in all di- 
rections as far as it might; but if you whirl 
it rapidly it goes out as far as possible in 
all directions. If greater heat is applied 
the string which holds the molecule in its 
place slips thru the hand of the one who 
holds it thus giving the molecule a greater 
scope to swing in. This jump in the move- 
ment of the molecules causes solids to be- 
come liquids. If this access of movement is 
taken from the molecules they return to their 
solid state—their holder pulls in the string 
and lessens the extent of their orbits. Let 
us now whirl the stone with such force that 
the string slips and then breaks letting the 
stone fly into space. This may illustrate the 
action of the molecules whena solid is 
changed first into a liquid and then into a 
gas, or what we call the process of evapora- 
tion. But unlike the stone which flies off, 
the molecules of gas take their places in the 
form of liquid when the heat is diminished 
in them. 

When a gas is cooled the repellent force 
is weakened and the molecules once more 
approach each other. By a continued ac- 
tion of cold and pressure all gases can be 
reduced to a liquid state, altho upon re- 
moving the pressure some of them resume 
their gaseous state. Sowe see that if we 
lesson pressure upon one of these liquids it 
will not take so much heat to evaporize it. 
By testing it has been proved that a liquid 
is no hotter after it has been turned into 
gas than it was just at the time it was about 
to evaporate. Where then does all the heat 
go that is taken into the liquid at this point 
of temperature, if it does not increase its 
heat? In the case of the stone in the sling a 


great deal of energy is used in breaking the , 


string. So it is with the molecules, it takes 
a great deal of energy to throw the mole- 
cule out of its liquid bound. Then a liquid 
never gets hotter than its boiling point. 
These few facts will explain in a measure 
why it is so hard to cook some articles such 
as beans in high altitudes. On some of our 
highest mountains you can hold your hand 
in boiling water without injury. They will 
also explain the following simple experi- 


ment: Put a little water in a bottle, heat it 
to the boiling point and let the vapor take 
the place of the air in the bottle. Now cork 
up the bottle so as to keep out the air. Ap- 


‘ ply ice or something cold to the outside of 


of the bottle and the water will continue to 
boil until it gets to a very low temperature. 
The cold condenses the vapor and thus re- 
lieves the pressure from the water causing it 
to boil with very little heat. 

The subject is exhaustible and unravels 
many a mystery to the lover of the laws of 
Him who governs all things. 

ROBERT ASHBY, ’04. 


oe & 
Force of a Blow. 


BY THE ‘‘PROFESSOR.”’ 


Two questions that are frequently asked 
are: With what force will a falling hammer 
strike? and, With what force will a pro- 
jectile fired from a gun strike an object? 
These questions cannot be answered di- 
rectly as they are based on a misconcep- 
tion. A moving body possesses kinetic en- 
ergy or ability to do the work, which can 
only be expressed in foot-pounds, but not in 
pounds of force, since the work done by the 
hammer or projectile in coming to rest is 
not a manifestation of force but of energy. 

Work is measured by the product of force 
and distance: hence, if the work a body has 
done or is capable of doing is known, the 
force could be determined for each case if 
by some means it were possible to determine 
exactly the distance in which the work was 
done. This distance depends on various 
resistances, such as that due to moving 
the object struck, the resistance to penetra- 
tion, friction, the resistance to shearing or 
deformation of the body, etc. The distance 
thru which these resisting forces act is gen- 
erally indeterminate, and since the average 
of the resisting forces varies generally with 
the distance, this average resisting foree is 
also indeterminate, and hence the force that, 
acting thru a distance, will absorb all the 
kinetic energy of the hammer or projectile 
cannot be determined for the reasons given. 
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The Academy has an enviable record for 
making transformations among those who 
come under its influence. In this respect it 
is quite alone, since other institutions make 
no pretense of guarding the students morally 
and spiritually. Therefore, those students 
who return home during conference vacation 
will be subject to close scrutiny by towns- 
men. What might be overlooked in others 
will be severely criticised in them. Then it 
is well for students to realize that their every 
act honors or disgraces the B. Y. A. 
Knowing this each one should be true to 
him-self ‘‘And it foliows as the night the 
day he cannot then be false to any man.’’ 


eee 


The Deseret News copied from THE WHITE 
AND BLUE the ‘‘Kulogy on the life of Dr. 
Maeser,’’ but failed to give us eredit. We 
admire their judgment but condemn their 


methods, Such action is beneath the dignity 
of a church paper. 


A A\90\, 


The students did themselves great credit 
shovelling ‘‘dirt.’’ The well-dressed boys 
of other days showed on this occasion that 
they were no strangers to the pick and 
shovel. 


oo @ 


The course in parliamentary drill, given 
by Mrs. Lee, is well worth the attention of 
students. The lady is proficient, and the 
information necessary in this liberty-loving 
age. No mutter what a man’s occupation 
may be, he has frequent use for this infor- 
mation, indeed, he cannot exercise com- 
plete citizenship without it. The wily poli- 
tician will keep him on his seat with points 
of order. Besides, the twentieth century 
man must expedite his work. The long and 
round-about harrangues must give way be- 
fore the purposeful words of a trained mind. 


ooG 

Are mothers to be criticised who bring 
babies to meetings in the Academy? We do 
not have reference to ‘*Parents’ Class’? but 
to educational assemblages of the students. 

The question is worthy of consideration. 
Perhaps a noted lecturer is present and the 
students are hanging upon every word that 
issues from his eloquent lips. At the most 
important moment the ever-present baby 
commences her mournful tune. Five hun- 
dred students loose a profound thought, the 
speaker is annoyed, and the spell is broken. 

In eastern colleges, we are informed, such 
an act would be unpardonable. But it is a 
very common occurrence at the Academy. 
Of course the mothers are used to the prat- 
tling themselves and therefore don’t realize 
that the unusual sounds are annoying to the 
highly-strung nerves of the strongly mental 
students. However it must be concluded that 
the babies should be left at home. 
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Thanks to the efforts of students and 
faculty three blocks of sewerage trench are 
The work will be 
completed as soon as more pipe is available, 
and the Academy furnished with good sewer- 


now prepared for piping. 


age facilities,—something it has long needed. 
It is estimated that the cost will be from 
fifteen to eighteen hundred dollars. 

+ a) 


Arrangements are consummated for an 
all-round athletic meet to take place in Provo 
the 19th of next month between the L. D. S. 
College, Salt Lake City, and the Academy. 
The committees experienced no difficulty in 
deciding the details of the matter, 
everything points to a splendid struggle for 


and 


physical championship. 
It has been some time since a meet of any 
magnitude was held in Provo, and every ef- 


fort should be put forth to make the day a 
memorable one to our visiting friends, both 
by a crushing defeat in athletics and a splen- 
did reception. 
8oeo6 
THE WHITE AND BLUE office, thanks to 
the business sagacity of Manager Allen, is 
now located in room C-XVI. The room is 
an admirable one for our purposes, and the 
fraternity are jubilant as a consequence. 
Visitors are invited to call on us when we 
are at home. It will do anyone’s eyes good 
to see the pleasure Manager Allen receives 
from having his feet under his new blue 
desk. 
oo6 
A committee from the faculty has been 
appointed to commence work on the new 
circular for 1901—1902. 


————— 


After a Splendid Winter Sale 
on Boys’ and Gents’ Clothing we 
have a few things left, excellent 
for School Wear. For a short 
time we 

Gut oft-all Peat 

And you have them from $4.00 
to $9.00 a Suit. Gents’ Dress 
Shirts 85c. to $1.50, while they 
last 75c. Gents’ and Ladies’ 
Shoes 10 to 25 per cent. below 
anything else in town. Ladies’ 
Spring Dress Goods just in. 

The definition of 


“PASSEY” 


Is Honest Goods Below Others’ 
Prices. 


ES FE ST 


ME. 


WHOLSALE 
SEE 
Remember, too! sell Flour, Feed, Hay & Grain, at Retail & Deliver to all parts of City, 


Fruits, Produce, Eggs, Alfalfa Seed, Honey, Hay and Grain, 


Co-op. Wagon and DMachine Company’s fine of 


CALL AND 


WM. M. ROYLANGE, 
BAIN & WEBER WAGONS, COLUMBIA 
& RACINE BUGGIES, DEER & OLIVER 

STEWART STOVES & RANGES, STEWART HOT BLAST HEATERS, 

CRESCENT AND STERLING BICYCLES. 


CHILLED PLOWS. 
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Miss Amelia Hammond, ’03, was a wel- 
come guest at school last week. 


Prof. Hickman will go to Rich county in 
the near future to attend two days’ institute. 


‘‘Look at my blisters” as a greeting 
among the boys has taken the place of 
‘*How’s your vaccination?”’ 


Students of drawing A are drawing from 
photographs. None have cameras, none 
flatter and none receive compliments. 


Many of the missionaries who have been 
called to labor in Germany are petitioning 
Prof. Andelin to give them lessons in German 
before they leave. 


At arehearsal: The little soprano shook her 
fist, 
In the the leader’s whiskered face, 
‘*Your voice is tenor,’’ she fiercely hissed, 
‘But your conduet, sir, is base.’’ 


Our organist has decided to play at (K) 
nights, providing all parties concerned are 
willing. We advise Mr. Lewis not to strain 
his eyes (or arms) in attempting to strike 
the right chords. 


As Prof. Lund has all the material neces- 
sary he has intimated that the feed stable 
business will be his next undertaking. In 
vocal I he reports a fine growth of 
“Timothy,’’ in vocal B, an abundance of 
‘‘Red-top,’’? and in the missionary class 
pleuty of ‘‘Hay-seed.’’ On all this, he 
thinks any mule ought to thrive. 


The preliminary contest held atthe Sec- 
ond Ward square on the 16th was pulled off 
without much class rivalry. Each class 
however had its men out for the entries in 
which it excelled. The ball game played on 
the same day with the Provo team was 
warmly contested. Altho the score stood 2 
to 5 in favor of Provo, the Academy boys 
did well and many remarked that it was the 
best game played on the square for a long 
time. This year’s team bids fair to become 
the best in the history of the Academy. 


Miss Irene Kelly of Fillmore was a visitor 
at the Academy last week. 


Melville’s ‘‘emotion’’? ran at random in 
the parliamentary law class the other day. 


Prof. Holt is confident that he has the best, 
students in school in his shorthand depart- 
ment. So far there is only one love-sick 
boy, and he shows signs of recovery. 


Hyrum V—— talks by word pictures, 
‘*May I see you home,’’ met Miss Young’s 
eye as she entered the room one day. Hyrum 
explained in a trembling voice that he only 
did it for practice. 


The class in business correspondence is 
now practicing writing ‘‘dunning’’ letters. 
Perhaps it would be a good thing for them 
to write to the class reporters who are lag- 
ging behind with their items. 


After a long absence, Zora Smith, has re- 
turned to school. Her work in the Legislature 
is finished and she has returned to do honor 
to her class. She says that besides having 
spent avery enjoyable time, she has also 
gained much valuable experience. 


Besides the students who atttended do- 
mestic meeting last Sunday night there were 
four little mice who scampered around un- 
der the chairs in front of the rostrum, Al- 
tho they made very little noise they pre- 
vented the girls on the front seat from pay- 
ing attention to the speaker. Prof. H——’s 
cat will find a warm reception under the cir- 
cumstances. 


One afternoon recently the classes in the 
basement of the college building were 
startled by a smashing and banging of 
doors and the buzz of excited voices. Think- 
ing that the students of the upper floors 
were forcing an entrance thru walls and 
ceilings, some of the classes considered them- 
selves dismissed and rushed for the nearest 
door by which they might escape. Consider 
their surprise when they found that all the 
noise and confusion was the result of an 
election in the law class. 
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The students of the surveying class desire 
to announce that the surveying instruments 
do not take photographs. Tbe girls need not 
deny themselves the sunshine when the boys 
are out doing field work. The instruments 
and the machines behind them are perfectly 
harmless. 


Owing to the fact that conference vacation 
begins on April lst, and in order to have 
the students leave in the happiest state of 
mind possible, this issue of the THE WHITE 
AND BLUE is out a few days earlier than 
usual. The time from the end of the vaca- 
tion until the 15th is so short that the regu- 
lar issue will be omitted and all the forces 
will work for that of May Ist. 


It is a lamentable fact that the Academy 
has no ladies’ basket ball team this year. 
Last year our girls held the championship of 
the state in this game. Wehave just as good 
if not better material to select from now and 
all that is necessary in order to hold the 
honor the former team so nobly won, is 
practice. Basket-ball is the leading college 
game. especially for the ladies, and by 
earnest effort and work our team should be- 
come the best. 


If you go to conference, go to meeting. 


Prof. Lund says he will never attempt to 
give a concert before a moving audience 
again. 


Pres. Brimhall went to Salt Lake on Tues- 
day to attend a meeeting of the Church 
Board of Education. 


Three bound volumes of the Improvement 
Era have been sent to the Academy library. 
by the M. I. A. board. 


JamesP. Jensen, 04, and Frank L. Wilson, 
05 will leave for their homes in Colorado 
immediately after conference. Both of the 
boys have been regular attendants for the 
past two years and they will be greatly miss- 
ed by their numerous friends. 


Lester Mangum, a brilliant young man 
well-known to the older students of the 
Academy, writes from Syria that the people 
out there have not changed a whit from the 
description given of them in the Bible. He 
recently made his maiden effort in the Turk- 
ish language in a fifteen-minute talk on the 
Brigham Young Academy. Lester wishes to 
be remembered to old friends. 


BOORE Y &€ WOOD 


CARRY THE LARGEST LINE OF GENTS’ 
FURNISHING GOODS IN TOWN. 


COME TO US FOR 


SHOES, 
HATS, 
CAPS, 
TIES, 
GLOVES, 


LADIES’ SHOES 


DRESS SHIRTS, 
HOSERIES, 
UNDER- 
WEAR. 


FIFTH DOOR WEST OF BANK CORNER. 


of BECK’S JEWELRY STORE. 


Ladies’ and Gents’ Gold and Silver Watches, Fine Silverware, Plain Gold Rings, Diamond 
Opal and Fancy Rings. 


FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN AND THE BABY, 


The best selected and assorted stock in the County. 


The prices are the lowest 


for good Warranted Goods. 


WATCH WORK AND JEWELRY MAKING OF THE BEST. GIVE 


ME A CALL. 


J. BECK, THE JEWELER. 
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Judge John E. Booth, much to the delight 
of the students, appeared with his shovel on 
‘‘Hard Friday.’’ He was there, too, when 
nothing but his head could be seen above 
Mother Earth. 


The students in botany have begun writing 
their first text-book on the ‘Descriptive 
Analysis of Plants.’’ Mach botanist (7) has 
provided himself with a lens, scalping-knife, 
one hundred blanks, and Coulter’s Manual 
of Rocky Mountain Botany. Every plant. 
therefore which dares to peep forth is im- 
mediately seized upon by the peering nat- 
uralist, and the work of classitication begins. 
He first answers fifty one carefully pre- 
pared questions regarding the plant, gives 
the function of each organ, and draws the 
leaf, sepal, petal, cross-section, and vertical- 
section of the flower. He then proceeds to 
press the plant-root, flower, and all, and 
mount it upon a separate sheet of paper. 
When finished, altho he may have traveled 
from the lake to the asylum in search of it 
and read that algebraical manual thru. to 
find a place for the desert beauty, he is 
coolly informed that he has put in thirty 
minutes of fairly good work, and has one 
plant classified. 


The Gymnasium ‘‘ push’’ expect to get in 
some good work during conference vacation. 


Mrs. Urquhart Lee, the distinguished 
parliamentarian who is giving her course of 
lectures in the Academy, illustrates the 
characteristic that one who is self-possessed 
can govern others. In personal bearing 
she is dignified and pleasing, and her pro- 
nunciation, articulation and sentence struc- 
ture are clear and direct. That she is ap- 
preciated is evident from the interest and 
enthusiasm of the students. 


Things wecouldn’t help but notice on ‘‘Hard’” 
Friday: 

Blisters. 

Melville with his fire shovel. 

Brasher’s trousers and Phelp’s hat. 

The girls who carried water. 

The 1903s on parade. 

How nice Hebe and Andrew smoothed 
‘it’? over. 

How tame F. G. looked. 

How slowly the time passed while wait- 
ing for dinner. 

How things ‘‘evaporated’’ when a start. 
was made. 

Other things too numerons to mention. 


T. T. DAVIES, 
ARCHITECT. 
UNION BLOCK. P.O.BOX24, 


Provo City, Utah, 


“SWEETLY THINE.?3 


STARTUP CANDY CO. 
CG. A. Pederson, 


—Dealer in— 


GROCERIES AND PROVISIONS. 
PROVO, UTAH, 


Bicycle Shop, 


Brazing, Vulcanizing, 
Enameling. 


Extrasin Stock. WHEELS TO RENT. 
SPECIALRATES TO STUDENTS 


Mail Orders. romptly Filled. 
FRANK RAMSEY, 


THE BIKE MAN», 


Students! 


Send your work to the 


~ Domestic Steam Laundry, 


It’s the only up-to-date Laundry in 
Town. 


JAMES HOLMES, 
PROPRIETOR, 
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Immediately after conference vacation the 
advanced choir will begin the study of the 
opera ‘‘The Daughter of the Regiment.’’ 
The students are looking forward with joyful 
anticipation to the time of its presentation. 


The justice, district and supreme courts 
have been created in the law class and are 
now prepared to try cases. The first to be 
considered is a complaint against two Re- 
publican judges of election, followed by a 
charge against W. A. Colton for attempt of 
suicide. 


The music department will give a classic 
eoncert next Friday evening. - Professors 
Heffly, Anderson, Lund and Partridge and 
Miss Ida Peterson will furnish the program. 
After the concert there will be a ball in 
room D, the proceeds of which are to help 
the music department. 


Jim Boyle in the arithmetic class, 
is what I don’t understand.’’ Mrs. C—n. 
‘Tf you will always do as I tell you, you 
will have no trouble.’’ J. B.—‘‘ Well, if I 
always had you with me to tell me what to 
do, that would be all right.’’ Mrs. C. 
blushingly,. ‘‘That would be delightful. 
Let us take another example, class.’’ 


‘“That 


Clinton Ray, of Fillmore, was a visitor at 
the Academy during the fore part. of the 
week, 


Warren Colton, in answer to .a knock: at 
his door.—‘‘Madam president, Mr. Colton. 
I second-a-er-I call for-I mean, come in. 


Pack & Pack, dealers in all kinds of nice 
things; Hornes and Lemons a. specialty. 
Business hours, Sundays, between 4 and: 
10:59 p..m., week days—next issue. 


Prof. Lund: ‘‘ Bro. Brimhall, I have made 
a discovery.’’ Prest. Brimhall: ‘‘ What is 
it?’? Prof. Lund: ‘‘I have discovered. that 
my pick stops when it strikes a rock.” 


Quite a number of commercial boys have 
discontinued school during the past two. 
weeks. Some have returned to the farm, 
others to the herd, while one took. sick. and 
got married. 


The Utah County, Teachers’ association 
held sessions in room, D last Saturday. 
Prof. Hickman lectured in the morning and 
Dr. Brimhall in the afternoon. Many of 
the normal students were present. 


WHY TROUBLE YOURSELF 


About dressmaking, when you can buy such. pretty ready-made Suits, 
Silk Waists, Wool Waists, and Black and Fancy Skirts from 
us. Also a complete line of 
Jackets and Caps in the Latest Styles at 
the Lowest Prices. 


IRVINE & SONS, rrovociry. uran. 


BROWNING BROS. COMPANY 


Skates, Footballs, Bozing Gloves, Baseballs 


and Bats, Basketballs. 


In fact all the apparatus needed in the 


Sporting World. 115.S. Main St. 
SALT: LAKE GITY, UTAH. 


ADAM ANDERSON, 
Photographer. 


SPBCIAL_ RATES GIVEN 
; GROUP WORK. 


OPPOSITE POSTOFFICE: PROVO, UTAH. 


ON 


s 


lH. J. Maiben & Co,,|4% 
i) = 
pp, At N TS, lS 
i 5 SE A SS: > 
| “| TAILOR BLOCK. = 
THOMAS JOHN, 
ATTOREY-AT-LAW, 
i Union Block, - += PROVO)UTAH. 
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The lecture on expression by Mrs. Lee 
Thursday evening was very much appre- 
ciated by the students. 


Missionary, reading: ‘‘Love thy neieh- 
bor as thy self.’? Prot. Nelson, glancing at 
Charles Andrus: ‘+There are some who 20 
farther than that.’ 


More than half the missionaries have left 
school to complete preparations for their 
missions, others have gone to their fields of 
labor and more are expected to go soon. 


James Peterson, the 1906 Gymnasium 
rustler, will discontinue school at Confer- 
ence. He has performed his work so quietly 
and thoroly in this capacity that even the 
inveterate kicker, Neff, calls him aman after 
his own heart. 


It developed in a recent mass meeting of 
the ladies that there were nearly one-half of 
the girls who do not belong to any class. 
Girls, you are not real B. Y. A. students 
until you are identified with some class. 
Sign the constitution of the class to which 
you should belong at once and thus show 
that you arenot driftwood. 


Mr. Ernest Seton Thompson the famous 
lecturer will be here about the middle of April 
to deliver his lecture on ‘‘ Wild Animals that 
I know.’”? 


Elder Reynolds talked to the missionary 
class Monday, and gave them instructions 
relative to business matters connected with 
their missions. 


A weeks ago last Sunday the Third ward 
furnished a primary class before which Miss 
Aretta Young gave a model lesson for the 
benefit of the Sunday school normal stu- 
dents. ; 


Wm. Roylance generously contributed 
lemonade for the students on the day the 
tvench was dug. It is needless to say they 
drank his health as a few days later his wite 
gave birth to twins. 


In order that Mrs. Lee may complete her 
course of lectures by conference week, every 
evening will be given to her. No societies 
meet during the week, except Friday night, 
when the music department gives a recital 
and dance. 
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_ Prof. Horne, in arithmetic class.—‘‘ What 
is an extreme?’’ Meiville.—‘‘Going beyond 
too far.’’ 


A new form for the criticism of stories has 
been prepared by one of the students of 
English D. It reads as follows; Dear 
Miss S——, Your story is very good. 
Dictation, ete. O. K. With best love to all 
the girls I remain, Yours truly, Del Webb. 


‘‘Ch I am so happy, 
Said little Dell Webb, 
As he flung up his heels, 
And stood on his head. 
From Fillmore she came boys, 
- You bet she’s a daisy, 
If there were more girls like her 
We'd soon all go crazy. ”’ 


1902 received renewed life and vigor last 
Monday in the personage of Frank Day. 
He has been teaching in Parowan this winter, 
but as the school closed about three months 
earlier than usual on account of sickness, he 
decided to join his classmates in our 
Temple of Learning. Frank is a hard 
worker and we welcome him heartily. 


The class in school supervision has pre- 
pared a report form providing for reports 
on many new features, such as the number 
of students whose sight and hearing is -not 
good and whose health does not warrant 
their attendance. 


The success gained by English © in their 
mysterious program in Literary two weeks 
ago, has led them to challenge English D 
to an oral story contest to take place on 
April 13. The contestants of both classes 
are now racking their brains for plots. 


Every Friday the students of English D are 
required to give oral descriptions. A novel 
method lately introduced is that of having 
the students give impromtu descriptions. 
The shaky condition of the knees caused a 
few slips of the tongue and expressions like 
the following were the results: ‘‘The school- 
house sloped to the north on which the 
cemetery was situated.’’ ‘Three stores and 
the post-office ran up the street for half a 
mile, north and south.’’ ‘‘He kicked the 
rail-road off the track.’’ ‘‘Christopher 
Columbus crossed the ocean on a stick of log- 
wood.’’ The little lot chased the chicken 
around the dog.’’ ~ 
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The Boys in the Trench, the Girls in the Ban- 
quet Hall. 


Should a stranger have entered Provo City 
last Fridav morning about eight o’clock, he 
would no doubt have been astonished at the 
number of young men who lined the street 
for three blocks north of the post office 
and at the energetic way in which the dirt 
was flying. Astonishment would be turned 
to admiration, however, when he learned 
that these men were B. Y. A. students and 
teachers, developing their physical natures 
by digging the trenches for the pipes which 
are to connect the Academy with the city 
sewer system. 

It was indeed, an interesting sight, for in- 
stead of the well brushed clothes and white 
linen, the boys were dressed in overalls and 
sweaters. In some cases the transformation 
was so complete that marks of identification 
were neccessary to convince the girls that 
they were talking to Academy boys, and not 
to people whose ancestor was ‘*The Man 
with the Hoe.’’ But in spite of their change 
of dress they worked with the same determi- 
nation and enthusiasm that marks their 
efforts in school. 

The work progressed rapidly. Every 


shovel full was helped to the top by a well- 
timed joke or some good-natural rivalry. 

The rain fell in torrents but the boys still 
kept on and by 2P. M. the work was com- 
pleted. 

Meanwhile, the Academy building was 
alive with girls who were working just as 
hard as the boys. They showed their patri- 
otism to an Academy cause (and their love 
for the boys) by preparing a delicious and 
substantial luncheon. Room D with its long 
rows of tables groaning under the weight of 
the goodies they held, looked a typical ban-~ 
quet hall. That all were satisfied was evi- 
dent from their looks and from the fact that 
all had hearty appetites. 

Perhaps the most exciting event of the day 
was the skirmish in college hall. The ’02s 
and ’03s having as they supposed, finished 
their work were passing the time debating. 
Suddenly the swinging doors flew open and 
the ’04s and ’05s rushed in crying, ‘‘Down 
with the ’03s; down with the ’03s!’ It seems 
that when the ground was re-surveyed it was 
found that the 03s had six inches more to 
dig. According to some of the workers they 
were notified of this, but refused to come 
back. Whether they ever received the mes- 
sage or not will, no doubt, always be @ 
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mystery. However the high-school classes 
objected with the usual result. Some began 
real hard fighting but for the most part it 
was more noise, jangling, and confusion 
than anything else. When order was re- 
stored those who fought the hardest were the 
first to forgive and by the time lunch was 
ready everybody was happy, cheerful, and 
agreeable. 

In the evening there was a grand ball in 
room D and a very entertaining concert in 
college hall. Both were well attended and 
successful. Friday was a day long to be 
remembered by students, teachers, and 
patrons of the Academy. 


oo 6 


Students of science of accounts B are now 
working on a set of business practice 
books. 


The officers of the Athletic association 
have a movement on foot to employ all the 
students who do not attend conference, in 
repairing the park west of the Academy that 
it may be used for the coming contest. This 
is a good step in the right direction and if 
all the students will turn out, even for one 
day, the work can be done. 


Found in Miss Kee-—r’s Note-book 


‘*The coming man is this and that,’’ 
The spinister said, as alone she sat, 
‘And will do great things so the papers say, 
But the coming man stays long away. 
I’ve looked for him for several years 
And he’ll find me ready when he appears, 
And what he is and what he’ll be, 
I care not if he’ll only come to me.”’ 
lt was marked ‘‘My Sentiments. ’’ 


A) 

Everything has been arranged for the first 
athletic contest of this season. It is to take 
place at Provo on April 20th between the L. 
D. S. College and the Academy. The con- 
test begins at 10 o’clock with a game of 
base-ball. At 2 o’elock the sports will re- 
commence with a game of basket-ball be- 
tween the boys; followed by the same _ be- 
tween the girls. The track sports will be 
contested in the following order: Fifty-yard- 
dash, one-hundred-yard-dash, two-hundred 
and twenty-yard-run, one-half-mile-run, two- 
hundred-twenty-y ard-hurdle, running-broad- 
jump, standing high-jump, pole-vault, throw- 
ing the hammer and putting the shot. A 
ball will be given in the evening in honor of 
our visitors. 
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